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Text is no part of the Peninsula which. presents a 
greater diversity of character in its scenery than the 
immediate neighbourhood of Setubal, or St. Ubes. 
The town itself, which is situated on the shores of a 
deep bay or arm of the sea about thirty miles south of 
Lisbon, possesses little worthy of remark beyond the 
beauty of the surrounding landscape. The natives 
attribute the foundation of Setubal to Tubal, the son 
of Lamech. It is however certain, that a city of anti- 
quity once occupied the site, or nearly so, of the pre- 
sent town. Greek and Roman as well as Phoenician 
remains are frequently dug up, and the island of Troya, 
on the opposite side of the bay, still presents the ruins 
of some ancient buildings. The great earthquake which 
laid Lisbon in ruins, swallowed up many of those re- 
mains of ‘antiquity whose solidity had hitherto with- 
stood the slow but certain waste of time. What few 
relics have remained serve only to preserve traditions 
as vague as they are unsatisfactory. The Portuguese 
historians ascribe the foundation of the town to Ulysses, 
What remains exist are constructed of small stones, 
united with a cement as hard as granite, which indeed 
they somewhat resemble. The upper stories have been 
swept away by the great convulsions of nature, whose 
traces are everywhere visible throughout Portugal ; but 
= solidity of these lower chambers, and the smallness 
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of their size, seem to have preserved them pretty entire 
They consist of one and occasionally two compartments, 
of an oblong square form, about twelve feet long by 
eight broad, and about seven feet deep; they lave 
neither windows nor doors, and the floors are composed 
of the same strong cement and stone as the walls, which 
are nearly three feet thick. Some of. these curious 
cellars have been transposed in a curious manner by 
the earthquakes before mentioned; one end being lifted 
up on the higher bank, entire, like a square box, with 
one end resting on a stone, while two others, leaning 
outward, seem ready to slide into the sea in opposite 
directions, 

The island, or rather the peninsula, on which these 
ruins stand is of a singular form, and extends along the 
outside of the bay like a long wall, covering the harbour 
on every side, the entrauce being very. narrow. All 
the rivers of the Peninsula are obstructed more or 
less by bars, the sandy nature of the soil over which 
they pass being peculiarly adapted for these formations. 
The river Ludao, though not so large as many others, 
yet passes over the sandy levels of the Alemtejo, and 
has carried down the soil to the bay of Setubal in such 
quantities as to have closed the harbour almost entirely, 
the opening in the bar being extremely small. This 
bar joins the island of Troya on one side, the sea on 
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either side being of a great depth. On the main land, 
and at the foot of a high and precipitous cape, stands 
the fort Outao, a streng fortification, placed so as to 
close the harbour against any naval force. ‘This cape, 
which forms the western point of the bay, is part of the 
range of the Arabida mountains, in which is erected 
the large and beautiful convent of the same name. 

The Serra d’ Arabida extends from cape Espichel to 
the ‘Tagus, and covers the entire neck of land from 
Setubal to Moita; jit is on one of these mountains that 
Palmella town and castle stands, which town is visible 
from its extreme elevation for many leagues around, 
aad is distinetly seen from Lisbon, a distance of twenty 
miles. It stands upon the top of an isolated mountain, 
which rising gradually from the plain to the castle 
that crowns its summit, falls suddenly on the opposite 
side. It is on this steep ascent that the high road to 


Lisbon is formed ; and notwithstanding the filthiness of 


Palmella, the wretchediiess of the hovels called inns, 
and the badness and dearness of everything to be had, 
the traveller finds a few moments’ rest a luxury, which 
can only be appreciated by those who have ascended 
a steep mountain road, beneath a burning southern 
sun. The Castle of Palmella contains nothing worthy 
of a moment's patise; but it commands boundless view 
of mountain and valley, land and sea, all mingled toge- 
ther in one wide expanse of beauty and grandeur. To 
the northward the horizon is bounded by the bald peaks 
of the Cintra mountains, whose variegated and beau- 
tiful forms are admirably seen from any point of view ; 
beneath these the capital of Portugal, with its domes 
and turrets glittering in the sunshine; the noble 
Tagus, rolling his mighty tide to the sea; the vast 
Atlantic sweeping a line of coast of thirty leagues in 
extent; the mountains of Arabida towards the west, 
with all the varied alternations of precipice and valley, 
of thickly wooded ascent and bald bare peaks. To- 
wards the south the lovely bay of Setubal, with its long 
island and picturesque town. To the east the sandy 
plains of Alemtejo, with many a stream winding its 
peaceful way to the Tagts or to the sea; all these 
objects combined form a panorama of the most diver- 
sified and impressive character. The beautiful valley, 
represented in our vignette, is that which lies at the 
foot of the hill Palmella, and through which the high 
road passes. The great royal forest of the Alemtejo 
covers this valley, as indeed it does the neighbouring 
mountains, to the sea, and the intervening valleys to the 
Tagus. The peculiar character of the pines (the prin- 
cipal wood of the forest); the frequent recurrence of 
the aloe, with its rigid leaves and golden flower; and 
the singular forms of the prickly-pear, give an appear- 
ance peculiarly foreign to scenery sufficiently beautiful 
to fill with admiration the lovers of nature. But, un- 
fortunately, the inhabitants of these lovely scenes seem 
unconscious of the charms by which they are sur- 
rounded. The peasantry who dwell on the borders of 
the forest admire its shade and its intricacies only as a 
means of seizing the unwary traveller, whom they fre- 
quently plunder withont mercy. There is a remark- 
ably fine pine-tree about half-way between Moita and 
Palmella, oa the Lisbon road, well known to the quer- 
rillas and ladrones of the forest; some few dozens 
having been executed on its widely spreading branches. 
Robberies however are not now so frequent as formerly 
in this forest, a more vigilant police, the constant 
movement of troops from place to plate and in every 
direction, and the garrison of Palmella Castle have 
done much to ensure the safety of the passenger; but 
the state of the peasantry must be much ameliorated, 
before industry and persevering labour in the honest 
avocations of life, will be substituted for the precarious 
and degrading gains of crime. 
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THE QUICKSILVER MINES AT IDRIA, IN 
AUSTRIA. 


The ntines of Idria are sitanted in Carniola, a province 
of Austrian Illyria, on the confines of Istria and Friuli, 
and about ten leagues from Laybach, celebrated for the 
peace of 1801, and the conference of the continental 
powers in 1821. This town is built at the junction of 
three valleys, watered by three torrents, which fall into 
the river Idrizza. Although the temperature is not 
very low, the snow rémains on the ground for almost 
fivé months, and is sometimes so abundant as to block 
up the roads. 

Tn the fourteenth century the country was a desert, 
and belonged to the bishops of Salzburg, who ceded it 
to the republic of Venice, The mine was not discovered 
till 1497. Jt was then worked with little success by a 
Venetian mining company. I[t was only in 1573 that 
the Archduke of Austria purchased it. Since that 
period its prosperity has been constantly increasing, in 
consequence of the judicious system of working adopted 
in it. As soon as the archduke got possession of the 
country, he granted various privileges to the miners, 
such as exemption from the duties to which the other 
landed proprietors and their servants were exposed, and 
even from military services. 

The town of Idria holds the first rank in the free 
mining cities of the Austrian empire, and has a popu- 
lation of nearly 4000 inhabitants. There is an air of 
regularity and cleanliness which speaks much in favour 
of the administration of the place; while the manners 
ofthe inhabitants present a singular contrast with those 
of the larger and more busy towns of commerce in 
England and in France. 

The authority rests with a council, which is composed 
of a director-general and president, a comptroller of 
accounts, who performs the duties of the commissary of 
the emperor, a chief clerk, and four councillors, taken 
from the directors of the different works. To these is 
added a bailiff, who is at the head of the law, police, and 
public instruction. The whole town and country of Idria 
is under the control of this council, which is itself under 
the control of the council of mines in Vienna, as the 
supreme board for the regulation of all matters con- 
nected with mining towns and mines in the whole 
Austrian empire. All other mines in the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, except.those of Idria, are under the jurisdiction 
of a similar board at Klagenfurt. Tile council has its 
own guard, police, churches, and hospitals. It pays 
the salaries to the ministers of the churches, as well 
as to the teachers and functionaries of the schools. 
Although the aim of the administration is fiscal, as its 
purpose is directed to the increase of the revenues of the 
crown, it is not the less just and prudent, Its regu- 
lations are framed in a wise spirit of order and ameliv- 
ration, and embrace questions of minor details which, 
in a great many countries, the higher public officers are 
found to neglect too much, but in which, here, even 
the members of the imperial family, no less than the 
government, do not disdain to interfere. 

The soil of the country is little fitted for agriculture. 
The administration provides for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants: it imports feod from the nearest markets 
and distributes it to the heads of families at a price, 
which is sometimes only half of what it costs in the very 
place where it was bought. This is necessary, as it is 
thought desirable to preserve the steady rate of the 
salaries ; hence the value of labour has varied very little 
indeed for along time. The rate is low and the wages 
are small, but the infirm, the invalid, the sick, the 
widows and orphans, have a right to a pension; the 
expenses of which amount annually to about 35,000 
florins—viz., 3,500/. 

The children of bath sexes are gratuitously instructed 
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in the schcols. The boys are taught the German 
language, reading, writing, and arithmetic; the girls 
are taught in addition, needle-work and household 
affairs. For the youths who have distinguished them- 
selves in the primary schools, a mathematical school is 
established where drawing and mineralogy are taught. 

This security for the future, together with the regu- 
larity of employment, and the holidays so frequent in 
Catholic countries, have hitherto operated satisfactorily, 
and the people are in much content and happiness. 

Despite the unhealthiness of their occupations, the 
population has ¢ontinued to increase ; for as there is no 
want of food, the strongest check to population is not 
felt. With the view af scocering work for those who 
are not employed in the mines or smelting houses, in- 
dustrial establishments have been formed, where women 
and children are principally employed. Thus the ne- 
cessaries of life are provided for every class: nor is there 
a single beggar to be met with. About half of the 
territory of Idria hes been alienated by grants from 
the crown; the remainder is still the property of the 
emperor. A considerale portion of the neighbouring 
forests is set apart for the working of the mines, and 
likewise for the use of the miners, as firing, at home; 
they being permitted to cut down a certain quantity of 
wood near their residence. 

The geological character of the country is calcareous, 
and appears to be of the same formation as the Tulian 
Alps. ‘The mineral deposit seems to be accumulated 
where the three valleys unite, the town having been 
built immediately over it, and contaius the principal 
opening into the mine; the quicksilver, however, is 
very irregularly distributed. The works do not occupy 
any considerable space. They are about 1420 yards 
long, 1200 wide, and from 270 to upwards of 300 deep. 
Four shafts serve for the extraction of the ore, and for 
drawing off the water. The whole mine is divided into 
seven or eight stories, which communicate with the 
shafis by means of galleries. The richness of the veins 
varies very considerably, for they are frequently inter- 
sected with particles of schist. It is difficult to give 
an account of the disposition and succession of the 
layers, for they are in no regular order. An infinity of 
layers, undulated and twisted (reployées) in every direc- 
tion, are cut by masses whick are sometimes breccia 
and sometimes puddingstone. 

The fluid quicksilver is rarely met with, and then 
omy by accident. It therefore presents no motive for 
working, as it yields not more than from 150 to 200 
pounds annually. ‘The richest ore is the sulphuret of 
mercury, and is met with in two principal varieties ; one 
of a red brown colour upon the surface, somewhat like 
the hematite of iron, but breaking with a bluish frac- 
ture; the second is equally rich, but more brilliant. 
There are found also, but very rarely, the following 
varieties :—Ist, sulphuret of mereury crystallized, ex- 
hibiting the rough outlines of oetabedrons, but only in 
grains; 2nd, sulphuret of mercury of a brick-red colour ; 
3rd, cinnabar, of a liver colour, in little veins of a bril- 
liant red, emitting when rubbed an odour like that of 
sulphuretted hydrogen; 4th, bituminous sulphuret of 
mercury, which is dark, and of which the specific 
gravity is little more than that of water. 

The strata which contain these different species of 
minerals consist principally of chalk, either in masses 
or in little layers, the grey schist with undulating flakes, 
aud the black shining schist. They all follow the dis- 
position of the layers, and centain cinnabar, which has 
sometimes a reticulated form. In some parts of the 
mine, the strata, as well as the ore itself, even the 
richest, inelose fossils and fluviatile shells, either broken 
or compressed, some of which are almost microscopic. 

The entrance to the mines is in the town itself, and 
forms a considerable building, in which the miners and 





workmen assemble at a roll-call, say prayers with so- 
lemnity, and receive their tools and materials for lights. 
A long gallery forms a part of this building, at the end 
of which there is a simple and becoming chapel. The 
descent into the mine is by ten or twelve staircases of 
stone, to the depth of about 130 yards ; the remainder 
of the subterranean journey is performed by means of 
wooden staircases. The galleries of the different stories 
are made of stone, and have the form of elliptical arches ; 
most of them, which are of brick-work, are intended to 
prevent the earth from falling in. 

The miners are divided into three gangs; the first 
commence duty at noon, and leave leave off at eight, p.m. ; 
the second work from eight to four, a.m.; and the third 
from four, A.M.,to noon. After his eight hours of work, 
the miner may dispose of the rest of his time for the 
culture of the ground, or in any other manner he pleases. 

There are some parts of the mines in which the miners 
cannot remain long under ground, from the state of the 
atmosphere, or from the metallic exhalations ; in some 
instances they are obliged to be relieved every two hours, 
and notwithstanding all precautions, it often happens 
that the nervous system of the workman is so suddenly 
attacked, that on coming out of the mine he is seized 
with an universal trembling. These accidents happen 
especially through the sweeping of the small mine- 
stoves, and the symptoms are accompanied by an ex- 
cessive salivation. The tremor becomes sometimes in- 
curable, and the unhappy werkman has to be placed on 
the pension list. A third part only of the miners are 
employed upon the extraction of the ore, and the other 
two for the discovery of it. 

In some of the works the heat is from 20° to 28° 
Reaumer (79° to 95° Fahrenheit), and is greatest in the 
richer divisions. The air has no seusible current, there 
is no disengagement of any deleterious gas, and no 
instance has occurred of sudden death occasioned by 
such agencies. The mineral mass as well as the works 
are perfectly dry. The springs, which are carefully 
protected, unite their waters at the bottom of the shatis, 
from whence they are pumped up. There is no moisture 
except in these shafts and in the upper galleries, where 
the air from the outside deposits on the walls the water 
with which it is charged. ‘This heat and dryness pro- 
duces sometimes very fatal accidents. In 1803, the 
woodwork of the mines caught fire, and it could not be 
extinguished except by turning the waters of the little 
river Nicoua into it. In the conflagration several 
miners lost their lives, aud the establishment recovered 
from the difficulties into which it was thus thrown, and 
were enabled to resume their works, only afier six 
months of continued exertion. 

‘The smelting furnaces of Idria yield in general 
40,000 to 50,000 pounds of mercury monthly; of 
which nearly the sixth part is converted into cinuabar 
or vermilion, into corrosive sublimate and into red 
precipitate. The preparations of Idria ae of great 
excellence; the vermilion is equal to that of China, 
and surpasses that of Holland. 

Within these few days it has been stated in the public 
papers that the works have been entirely stopped, in con- 
sequence of a sudden and ruinous inundation of water. 





Peace.—Peace is the chief good of a commercial, and 
indeed of every people. European nations, with all their 
improvements in civilization, are still too near the savage 
state while they terminate their contests by war. Nothing 
but self-defence can justify it. And if those who decree 
that it shall take place, under any circumstances but the 
necessity of self-defence, were compelled to go into the field 
in person, it is probable that national disputes would be 
settled by the intervention of neutral powers, and the sword 
converted into the ploughshare. To avoid war, the direst 
ealamity of human nature, should be the cliief object of 
every humane man and wise minister.—Vicesimus Know. 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XXV. 


FuNERALS AND CEMETERIES. 











{The Stranc—Churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, with Front of Somerset House.] 


Tre modes in-which funerals are conducted in different 
parts of the United Kingdom are, to a certain extent, 
indicative of provincial characteristics. An English 
country charchyard may be rude, and its tombstones 
covered with epitaphs which do not display much literary 
taste or skill; yet there is a something about an English 
‘uneral, when conducted in the old-fashioned English 
country manner, calculated, from the combination of 
simpiicity and seriousness, to stir the heart. Words- 
worth has described one :— 
“ From out the heart 

Of that profound abyss a solemn voice, 

Or several voices in one solemn sound, 

Was heard, ascending: mournful, deep, and slow 

The cadence, as of psalms—a funeral dirge! 

We listened, looking down towards the hut, 

But seeing no one: meanwhile from below 

The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 

And now distinctly could I recognise 

These words—‘ Shall in the grave thy love be known, 

In death thy faithfulness ! ’—‘ God rest his soul!” 

The wanderer cried, abruptly breaking silence, 

* He is departed, and finds peace at last!’ 

This scarcely spoken, and those holy strains 

Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a band 

Of custic persons, from behind the hut 

Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 

Fm> | shaped their course along the sloping side 

Of that small valley; singing as they moved ; 
A sober company and few, the men 
Bareheaded, and all decently attired!” 


A Scotch funeral, like the general Scotch character, is 
«juiet, decent, carefully performed, and striking, from the 
uniformity with which the relatives and friends attend- 
ing are clothed, not in cloaks, or with sashes or bands, 
but in suits of black, with hat-bands of crape, and strips 
of cambric turned up on the cnffs of the coat, techni- 
cally termed weepers, But to an English mind a Scotch 
funeral is deficient in impressiveness, arising from there 
being no funeral service performed over the grave. 
This is in some measure obviated by the solicitude 





which the Scotch of all classes display, in securing the 
presence of a clergyman amongst the other friends and 
relatives, and who offers up prayers in the apartment 
where tlie company are assembled, previous to the pro- 
cession setting out for the churchyard. The Rev. C. 
Otway, in describing a funeral which he witnessed in 
the churchyard of Glasgow Cathedral, says, “ The 
funeral was as orderly as the place to which it was 
tending; the hearse, a sort of close pannelled ark, all 
its compartments painted with well executed scriptural 
representations; all the relatives and acquaintances of 
the deceased following on foot, with perfectly new black 
clothing, large white cuffs, called weepers, to their coats; 
in solemn line, and by twos or threes, they followed the 
coffin to the grave, and without any service read, or 
exhortation uttered, the body was consigned to its 
earth; and while all others in the same silent order re- 
turned from the tomb, a few of the nearest relatives 
remained, to cast over the coffin the white ribbon orna- 
ments or cords with which they lowered it into the 
grave, and to see the clay closed over the tenant’s tomb. 
During this decent rite I stood aloof, observing that 
none but the friends of the deceased followed in the 
Procession ; ; there was no rush of idle strangers towards 
the grave.” The etiquette of Scotch funerals carefully 
excludes the presence of females, even that of the 
nearest relatives. 

An Irish country funeral is a remarkable thing. If 
the deceased has been at all known and respected— 
especially if he has been a clergyman—the concourse 
that precedes and follows the bier both in cars and on 
horse and foot is immense. The stopping and solemn 
repetition of prayers at cross roads—the deep, slow, 
modulated chant known as the Irish ery or u/u/u—the 
long, sweeping procession-men, women, and children, 
in every kind of garb,—all strike the mind of the Eng- 
lishman or the Scotchman as something wild and 
singular, yet imposing. But a funeral in such a city as 
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Dublin is very different. Amongst the upper classes, 
it is too frequently a cold ceremony,—a string of car- 
riages following the coffin to the grave. Amongst the 
lower classes, again, it is too frequently a scene offensive 
to one’s notions of propriety, for whiskey having been 
freely distributed, many of the attendants manifest that 
they have not less freely used it; but there has been a 
considerable improvement of late years in this respect. 

Of a funeral in London, what can be said ?—a place 
with so various a population, and where a man may 
die, and his next neighbour know nothing of it, till he 
remarks the mutes with their muffled standards at the 
door. Notwithstanding the varied population, the 
undertakers, in whose hands is generally placed the 
management of London funerals, contrive to give them 
a uniformity of appearance. If thirty or forty pounds 
are to be spent on the funeral rites, the undertaker 
provides a large body of attendants, who perform for 
hire what in country places is done by friends and 
acquaintances from feeling or respect. A pall is borne 
before the hearse garnished with nodding plumes; the 
hearse is garnished in a similar manner, aud so are the 
horses, which are all of a jet black. Following the 
hearse is the mourning coach, and two or three other 
coaches close the procession. But if the funeral is to be 
conducted at Jess expense, and on foot, the undertaker 
provides cloaks, scarfs, and hatbands for the relatives 
and friends who follow the body to the grave; and 
when the funeral is over, it is his understood duty to 
nrecede the chief mourners and such of their friends as 
accompany them from the churchyard to the house 
from whence the deceased was carried. One of the 
most mournful, yet one of the most unpicturesque 
scenes to be seen in London, is the return of the 
mourners, generally the greater number females, the 
undertaker marching with a quiet unconcerned air at 
their head, and they wrapped in heavy ungraceful scarfs 
and hoods, each holding a handkerchief to the face, 
either from excess of grief, or compliance with the 
usual habit. 

In 1819, the ‘Quarterly Review’ complained that 
“In the metropolis it has become more difficult to find 
room for the dead than the living.” The commis- 
siouers for the Improvements in Westminster reported 
to Parliament, in 1814, that St. Margaret's churchyard 
could not, consistently with the health of the neighbour- 
hood, be used much longer as a burying-ground, for that 
it was with the greatest difficulty a vacant place could 
at any time be found for strangers; the family graves 
generally would not admit of more than one interment ; 
and many of them were then too full for the reception 
of any member of the family to which they belonged. 
There are many churchyards in which the soil has been 
raised several feet above.the level of the adjoining street 
by the continual accumulation of mortal matter; and 
there are others in which the ground is actually probed 
with a borer before a grave is opened. In these things 
the most barbarous savages might be shocked at our 
barbarity. Many tons of human bones every year are 
sent from London to the north, where they are crushed 
in mills contrived for the purpose, and used as manure !” 
* * * Fifty years ago, a French writer said that 
the expenses of interment in London were greatly in- 
creased by the necessity of digging the graves deep, for 
the sake of security from the surgeons. Ames, the 
antiquary, from some such feeling, was deposited in 
the churchyard of St. George’s in the East, in what is 
called virgin earth, at the depth of eight feet, and in a 
stone coffin, A fatal accident occurred at Clerkenwell 
a few years ago; in digging a grave to a greater depth 
than this, the sides fell in, and buried the labourer. Yet 
there has existed a prejudice against new churchyards ! 
No person was interred in the cemetery of St. George’s, 
Queen Square, titi the ground was broken for Mr, Nel- 
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son, the well-known religious writer; his character for 
piety reconciled others to the spot. People like to be 
buried in company, and in good company. The dis- 
senters talk with reverent affection of ‘the funeral 
honours of Bunhill Fields.’ John Bunyan was buried 
there, and so numerous have been, and still are, the 
dying requests of his admirers to be buried as near as 
possible to the place of his interment, that it is not 
now possible to obtain a grave near him, the whole 
surrounding earth being entirely pre-occupied by dead 
bodies to a very considerable distance.” ; 

Such a state of things is now in rapid course of 
amelioration. The churchyards of the city are not so 
often disturbed as they were; Kensall Green Cemetery * 
is becoming already a thronged burial-place; other 
cemeteries are springing up round London; and if all 
the projects now on foot be carried out, there will be 
no lack of metropolitan suburban cemeteries., A com- 
pany, in 1836, obtained an act for “establishing ceme- 
teries for the interment of the dead, northward, south- 
ward, and eastward of the metropolis.” 

It is unnecessary to give any list of London church- 
yards, or any description of them. The two great 
receptacles for the illustrious, the noble, or the wealthy 
dead, are St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. In all 
the others there are to be found memorials in abun- 
dance of names known in literature, art, and science; of 
worthy merchants and notable citizens, famous in their 
day and generation; and of thousands, perhaps, in 
their lives each the centre of a circle, yet of whom all 
that now remains is dust below, and a name with a 
laudatory inscription above. ‘The number of the dead 
long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of time 
far surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the 
equinox? Every hour adds unto that current arith- 
metic which scarce stands one moment. And since 
death must be the Lucina of life, and even pagans 
could doubt whether thus to live were to die—since 
our longest sun sets at right descensions, and makes 
but winter arches, and therefore cannot be long before 
we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes— 
since the brother of death daily haunts us with dying 
mementos, and time that grows old itself bids us hope 
no long duration—diuturnity is a dream and folly of 
expectation f.” 


THE SHAKERS. 
(From a Correspondent. } 

Tuis remarkable sect, still flourishing in the United 
States of America, was founded in England about the 
year 1747. It sprang up in Manchester; and within 
a short time, the pretensions of Mother Ann Lee, the 
leader of the body, became so public as to attract per- 
secution. No doubt now remains of the sincerity of 
this woman, whatever may be thought of her creed ; 
but she and her followers were treated as impostors, 
and, harmless as they were, were fairly driven out of 
the country by persecution. They went in 1774 to 
America, where there are now about eleven or twelve 
societies, containing, all together, about five thousand 
members. Mother Ann Lee died in ten years after 
leaving England ; and was evidently convinced to the 
last moment of the truth of her own pretensions. 

It is perfectly easy so to state the belief and practice ot 


* See ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. iii., p. 297. 

+ Sir Thomas Brown, quoted ia vol. xxi. of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ in an article on the cemeteries and catacombs of Paris, 
Peré la Chaise has been already described in the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ vol. iii., p. 270. Its situation is excellent, immediately out- 
side Paris, and on the slope of a hill, from which you can survey 
the city ; but there is too much of meretricious sentiment and 
feeling displayed in the garnishing and inscriptions of the tomb- 
stones, monuments, and altars, to be acceptable to a plain English. 
man. But even in Kensall Green, some silly and absurd inscrip- 
tions have been put up. 
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this woman and her followers as to make both appear 
ridiculous, and to cause unreflecting minds to wonder 
how several thousands of persons can believe in and 
practise any thing so absurd, But thoughtful persons 
will perceive that there must be at least something 
natural and probable, something true, in any opinions, 
and any mode of living, which occupies the minds of a 
large number of people, and induces them to lead a life 
of innocence and self-denial. An observer who converses 
with the followers of the wildest doctrines will generally 
be struck with the appearance of reason which these 
doctrines put on in the conversation of those who believe 
in them; with the mixture of sound truth which alone 
enables the absurdities connected with them to be retain- 
ed. It may be taken as a steady rule, that there must 
be something true in that which is received by many 
understandings: there must be something venerable 
in that which is venerated by many minds.—We shall 
merely state the doctrines, religious and social, of the 
Shakers, and point out the practical consequences which 
arise from them ; leaving it to our readers to decide for 
themselves as to the truth and error, the wisdom and 
folly, of the separate doctrines and practical arrange- 
ments. 

The religious doctrine of the Shakers approaches that 
of the Arians in many important points. This peculiar 
faith consists in the belief that the church fell away into 
worldliness, and so became subject to Antichrist, which 
rendered necessary a second coming of Christ, and 
that this second coming commenced in the mission of 
Ann Lee. They believe that opinions are of less 
consequence than practice; and that the practice of 
what they believe will render people perfectly safe and 
happy. ‘They make a great point of confession, having 
a text in point to quote for this, as for every other article 
of their belief and practice. 

They do not object to be called Shakers; but call 
themselves the United Society, or Millennial Church. 
The rule of life they have established consists in seven 
injunctions; in which there seems a strange confusion 
of general and derivative principles. 

1. Duty to God,—authorized by the first and great 
commandment. 

2. Duty to Man,—authorized by the second, which 
is like unto it. 

3. Separation from the World, 
not of this world.” 

4. Practical Peace. “ If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight.” 

5. Simplicity of Language. “ Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile.” 

6. Community of Property. “* That they may be one 
with me:” this unity to extend to temporal, as well as 
spiritual affairs. 

7. A Virgin Life. “ The children of this world 
marry and are givea iv marriage; but they that shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.” 

In their practical religion, the Shakers are most at- 
tached perhaps to their rules of separation from the 
world and a virgin life. They do not exalt their prac- 
tice of dancing in their worship to a matter of first-rate 
importance, though they bestow much thought and 
spiritual effort upon it. Of course, they quote texts 
from the Old Testament about all the personages who 
are there said to have danced; and from the New, that 
which relates that there was music and dancing on the 
return of the Prodigal Son. They urge that God 
should be worshipped with the feet and hands, as well 
as with the tongue. ‘The dancing, however, is much 
moderated in its character, within a few years. Its 
present appearance will be described hereafter. 


“ My kingdom is 
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their own and other books. We proceed to describe 
what we noted of the operation of their peculiar prin- 
ciple in their establishments and the management of 
them. 

Our first visit to the Shakers was at their establish- 
ment, two miles from New Lebanon, Massachusetts. 
There are 700 members at Lebanon, and 300 at Han- 
cock, uot far off. The Lebanon establishment is jp 
possession of about 3000 acres of land, which are culti- 
vated to a perfection seen nowhere else in the United 
States, except at Mr. Rapp’s settlement on the Qhio 
where Community of Property is also the binding prin- 
ciple of the society. This principle seems to us to have 
acted most beneficially, wherever we hhve seen it in 
operation ; and this is not to be wondered at, since there 
is an absence of all that makes people reckless, and a 
presence of all that stimulates them to do perfectly 
what they have to do. There is none of the anxiety 
about a daily provision which eats into the heart of the 
labourer, discouraging him in his toil: there is the divi- 
sion of labour which secures to him the best of what 
others can do iv departments in which he is not skilled; 
and his mind is free to follow out the employment he 
likes best, with all possible spirit and energy. His 
kind affections, too, are engaged to do his best for 
others who are doing their best for him. The eyes of 
the whole community are upon him, also ; and his pride 
is stimulated to turn out his work as perfect as it is in 
his power to make it. It appears as if all these induce- 
ments were stronger than any afforded by the possession 
of property in securing excellence of work, plenty of 
luxury ; for nothing has been seen to equal the perfee- 
tion of the Shaker and Rappite arrangements, in their 
fields, vineyards, gardens, and homes. They have the 
best crops, the best wines, the best provision for the 
table, the best medicines, furniture, house linen, roads, 
fences, and habitations in the country, with an enor- 
mously increasing amount of wealth, and very moderate 
labour. They are free from the operation of nine-tenths 
of the penal law; from all that relates to the protection 
of property. They have all that they want, and have 
the means of obtaining all that they can ever wish for. 
They are free from all temptation to theft and fraud; 
and the enormous mass of law which relates to he 
maintenance and transference of property bears no 
relation to them. The matter of obedience to law is 
wonderfully simplified to them. Offences against the 
person (a very small proportion in all societies), are all 
for which they can be liable to punishment; and pro- 
perty is generally at the bottom of these. I believe uo 
member of these societies has ever been charged witb 
any breach of the laws of the country. 

The road through the settlement had not a stone 
bigger than a walnut upon it. Not a weed was to be 
seen in any garden; nor a dung-hill in all the place. 
The collars of the men, and the caps of the women 
were white as snow. The windows were so clear, they 
seemed to have no glass inthem. The frame-dwellings, 
painted straw-colour, and reofed with deep red shingles, 
were finished with the last degree of nicety,—even to 
the springs of the windows, and the hinges of the doors. 
The floors were as even, and almost as white as marble. 
The wood was put up in piles, supported by stone cor- 
ner-posts; and not a chip was astray, not a log awry. 
The shop was stocked with the surplus of their manu- 
factures; linen and woollen drapery; knitted wares of 
every kind; sieves, baskets, boxes, cordage, casks and 
pails; medicines, confectionery, and toilette luxuries. 
They command a very extensive sale for all their pro- 
ductions; especially garden seeds and medicines, of 
which they send large quantities yearly to London. 
Our party consisted of ten persons, in four carriages. 
Some of the men of “the family” (settlement) appeared 





‘Thus much may be learned about the Shakers from 
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those of their visitors whom they knew. They were in 
proad-brimined hats, and homespun vests and breeches. 
Those whom we saw at work in the fields, orchards, and 
gardens, were without their coats. ‘The women were in 
a hideous costume: close caps of linen, like ugly night- 
caps; and gowns of drab homespun, made to fit nearly 
as closely as a skiti ;—too scanty to all appearance to 
walk across the room in. A female elder received the 
ladies of the party, and conducted them over the dwell- 
ing, without hesitation, but without grace. 

‘We had come several miles, and did not expect to be 
home again before evening, having formed our plaas in 
reliance on obtaining a meal, as could formerly be done, 
at the Shaker settlement. ‘Two of the elders, however, 
declared that furnishing food to strangers was out of 
the question. They had discontinued the practice from 
finding themselves overrun with company from Lebanon 
Springs: the profit was no object to them, and the 
trouble and disturbance very great. This was reason- 
able enough; and the leader of our party acknowledged 
it to be so; but pleaded the reputation of the country 
for hospitality, which might be compromised if European 
travellers were sent hungry from the door. This plea 
prevailed: and when we returned from the gardens and 
shop, we found a good meal spread for us.. The long 
table was covered with delicious bread, some wheaten, 
some of Indian corn, and seme made with molasses; 
cheese, butter, spring water, and excellent currant wine. 
We really thought we could have gone on eating such 
bread and butter all day. 

Such is the bright side of the picture. Now for the 
other. 

In their separation from the world, they abstain from 
all politics, all posts of honour, and all “ vain pursuits ;” 
that is, all pursuits which were not approved by the 
founders of their society. The consequences of this 
They despise the 


separation are very lamentable. 
“world’s people,” as they call all out of their own body. 
They regard as unholy every concern for the social 
welfare of large bodies of people, if shown in action. 
They consider themselves in a condition of privilege ; 


and their spiritual pride is excessive. In order to keep 
up the exclusive spirit at its highest tone, great tyranny 
is practised over the young people by their superiors. 
They are discouraged from conversing with persons out 
of the limit of the society ; books are discountenanced : 
no such thing is dreamed of as the pursuit of science, 
literature, or art. These noble intellectual occupations 
are regarded as toys with which the holy should have 
nothing todo. The children, who are brought into the 
society by the admission of their parents, often find the 
control to Which they are subjected quite intolerable. 
Many quit the society when of age; and some elope 
before that time; but not before they have had a long 
struggle with their pride. Being brought up to 
consider themselves in a state of privilege, and under 
special divine favour, they feel it a degradation to go 
down into the world; and especially to work for money. 
It is feared that not a few hearts have been broken in 
the struggle whether to endure the restraints of the 
society, or the degradation of becoming “ world’s people.” 

A friend of ours had a girl in her service, who had 
escaped from a Shaker family, after having been 
bronght up in it from her early infancy. She had 
grown more and more weary of the insipid life, from 
which all books, amusements, and variety were ex- 
cluded, when one Sunday she excused herself from 
church on the plea of illness, She saw from her win- 
dow a pony grazing in the field; she could not resist 
the invitation to exercise and sport ; got out of the 
window, jumped upon the pony’s back, and galloped 
round and round the field. She went in before church 


was over; but she had been seen, and was reported. 
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and escaped. ‘The service into which she entered for 
support was easy, and her mistress was like a mother 
to her; but her pride could not brook service; and, 
after a struggle of some months, she went back to the 
Shakers, not pretending that it was for any other pur- 
pose than the saving of her pride. 

It is much to be wished that the Shakers could admit 
the pursuit of knowledge in other departments besides 
agriculture, horticulture, and domestic economy. The 
world might derive a valuable lesson from witnessing 
what might be done in science, literature, and art by 
a body so relieved from worldly cares, so possessed, 
through their principle of community of property, with 
wealth and leisure. ‘They have not nearly enough to 
do; there is not one of them that could not devote 
some hours of every day to a new pursuit if the means 
were opened to him. 

They are “peace men;” and, like all the other 
‘peace men,” in all countries, they dwell in a state of 
peculiar safety and fearlessness. No one attacks those 
who are known to be sworn neither to attack nor defend. 
In all our travels we have ever found that none have so 
thoroughly enjoyed their due as those who refuse to 
enforce it. We speak not only of personal security, 
but of welfare in commercial affairs. Of all creditors 
the “ peace men” are most sure to be paid. Ofall citizens 
the “ peace men” are the most sure to have their rights 
respected. This fact is honourable to human nature ; 
and it points strikingly to times to come, when moral 
power shall be supreme over every other kind of force. 
In America, several religious bodies, besides the 
Quakers, hold the doctrine of non-resistance; ‘and 
many individuals of every religious sect. 

The Shakers insist on simplicity of language. The 
only particular under this head which strikes a stranger 
is, that they have no titles of honour, and say yea and 
nay, for yes and no. They do not use ihe Quaker thee 
and thou. Officers are required for the superintendence 
of the establishments; and these must have some sort 
of title. Those who direct the spiritual concerns are 
called elders; those who take charge of the temporal 
affairs, deacons and deaconesses. ‘There are also, in 
each society, ministers appointed to preach their doc- 
trines, and to examine candidates for admission. 

Evils of great magnitude arise out of the principle of 
celibacy, on which the Shakers pride themselves the 
most. There is no need to point out the habits of 
selfishness, pride, and bitterness of spirit which must 
arise out of the exclusion of a whole society from the 
tenderest charities of life. It is unquestionable that 
much impurity of mind, and some of practice, arises 
among a number of persons all bound under the same 
inexorable rule. The pleas they use cannot be satis- 
factory to the minds of all; and there is certainly much 
doubt, suffering, and even disobedience in some, while 
there is an immeasurable pride and prudery in others. 
The discourses of the preachers almost invariably turn 
on this point of discipline, and the boastings of the 
members always. 

The pleas for celibacy are, the example of Christ; 
some texts from Paul’s epistles; and that marriage is 
ordained for civil purposes, and ought therefore to be 
left to the “ world’s people.” 

The numbers are kept up by the accession of new 
members, who often bring large families with them. 
There is a great temptation to this in the prospect of 
plenty with very moderate labour. There is every 
reason to suppose that the society would have been 
more, rather than less, wealthy without their principle 
of celibacy. The growth of wealth is so rapid and sure 
under the division of labour and mutual aid maintained 
where property is in common, that every worker is 
found to be worth much more than he costs. Few 





In the irritation of her mind she could not bear censure, 


deny this. The difficulty lies in applying the principle; 
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this can be done only in a fresh and separate community, 
drawing apart, on convictions of its own, from all old 
ones. ‘The Shakers have done this; and have gone a 
good way towards proving what they might have done 
without celibacy by receiving into their “ families” large 
numbers of children from the earliest age. Their society 
has in fact been an asylum for many helpless widows, 
with large families; who, instead of being a drawback 
upon the resources of the community, have increased 
its wealth. 

Desiring to witness the far-famed Shaker worship, 
we visited another establishment, among the hills which 
surround the valley of the Housatonic, one fine Sunday 
morning in August. On a green hill-side, we passed a 
“* family,” where all were making ready to follow us, 
two or three miles, to the place of worship. A brother 
was putting the horses into the neat waggon: the chil- 
dren in their ugly costume, stood looking on; while an 
elderly woman seemed to be placed in each group, as a 
sort of superintendent. The men looked, in some 
instances, ruddy and cheerfu , but the women were all 
pallid, thin and withered. I did not see one pretty 
face among them all. The children looked dull and 
spiritless. 

When we reached the house of worship, we found 
only one person within the walls; and learned that ser- 
vice would not begin for half an hour. We mounted 
the hill behind the church; and stood among the trees, 
watching the gathering of the members. . We seated 
ourselves, at last, on one of the benches near the door, 
reserved for strangers. ‘The women and children moved 
in like ghosts, keeping their blank looks fixed upon us 
as they passed, and till service began. We felt chilled 
by the soulless stare of the women; but there was a 
liveliness in the glances of the little girls, from under 
their close caps, which seemed to prophesy that they 
would not stay, when once they could get away. 

The men, with five boys, ranged themselves on three 
rows of benches on one side the room; opposite the 
three rows of women. The service began with a prayer 
and hymn; the latter sung to a quick chant,—the 
most discordant, terrifying music that can be imagined. 
Then ensued the dance,—the part of the service we had 
most dreaded to witness. There is no fear of being 
obliged to laugh, however; it is too shocking to be 
ridiculous: the little girls and some old women sat still ; 
the rest drew back the benches, to leave a clear space 
in the middle of the room, and formed in a line, opposite 
to the three men who were to furnish the music. These 
three pawed with their hands, like dancing-dogs, to 
keep time, and chanted a sort of tune, without words, 
as it seemed ; and in voices which might almost have 
been heard to the end of the valley. The dancing 
began by the members advancing, in a kind of march- 
ing step, for six paces, then six to the left, then six 
backwards, then six to the right. Thus they went on 
describing a square, in a jigging march, for a consider- 
able time. The boys stamped with much spirit, as we 
thought, with glee; the women, unnatural and forlorn 
in their whole appearance, might have been taken for 
galvanized corpses. 

The discourse which féllowed was (of all subjects!) 
on civil and religious liberty ; and, for a wonder, with- 
out anything about celibacy in it. There was some 
rather strange imagery; for instance, the American 
revolution was said to have drawn the last of the teeth 
of the red dragon. But the principle of liberty seemed 
to be clear to the preacher’s mind ; and he was so liberal 
as to speak of those of the world’s people who live up 
to their faith. More singing followed: the members 
dispersed to their homes or their vehicles, and we drove 
down the valley, not much exhilarated in spirits by any- 
thing which we had seen and heard. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this sect has never 
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had to boast of any great men or women. No persons 
of mental power would join a society whose principle 
is to crush human nature ; to extinguish the intellect 
and disappoint the affections. It bears no character of 
permanence, at least in its present condition. The war 
against Nature (which is a war against the Former of 
Nature) must be ashort and losing one. If any strong 
mind should have inclination and opportunity to cast 
out the bad principles of the sect, retaining the good, 
the Unirep Socizty might become an important agent 
in improving man’s social condition ; but if this is not 
done, and speedily, the institution will probably languish 
to its death, being remembered only as an added 
example of man’s social eccentricities. 





Value of the Willow.—The importance of the willow to 
man has been recognised from the earliest ages ; and ropes 
and baskets made from willow twigs were probably among 
the very first of human manufactures in countries where 
these trees abound. The Romans used the twigs for 
binding their vines and tying their reeds in bundles, and 
made all sorts of baskets of them. A crop of willows was 
considered .so yaluable in the time of Cato, that he ranks 
the salictum, or willow field, next in value to the vineyard 
andthe garden. In France, the leaves, whether in a green 
or dried state; are considered the very best food for cows 
and_goats ; and horses, in some places, are fed entirely on 
them, from the end of August till November. Horses,’so 
fed, it is stated, will travel twenty leagues a day without: 
being fatigued. In the north of Sweden and Norway, and 
in Lapland, the inner bark is kiln-dried, and ground for the 
ue of mixing with oatmeal in years of. scarcity. The 

ark of the willow and also the leaves are astringent; and 
the bark of most sorts may be employed in tanning— 
Arboretum Britannicum. - 


Lavender.—The lavender was held in high estimation by 
the Greeks and Romans, for its fragrance and aromatie 
ies; and it has been esteemed, on the same account, 
in Britain, and cultivated in gardens for its medicinal virtues 
from time immemorial. Medicinally, in the form of tincture, 
spirit or essential oil, it is considered a powerful stimulant to 
e@ nervous system, and is, consequently, generally had 
recourse to in headaches and hysterical affections. 
odour resides entirely in the essential oil, which is con- 
tained ‘in every part of the plant, but ——, in its 
spikes of flowers and flower-stalks, from which the. oil is 
obtained by distillation. This oil, rectified, and in dis- 
tilled, and mixed with spirits of wine, forms the well-known 
lavender water of the perfumers. The flowers, on account 
of their powerful aromatic odour, are freqyently put into 
wardrobes among clothes, as an antidote to moths, particu- 
larly in the case of woollen stuffs. A few drops of the oil will 
serve the same purpose. So powerful are the effects of this 
oil, that if a single drop of it be put into a box along with a 
living insect, the latter almost instantly dies. The lavender 
is cultivated in various parts of France; and if is so mueh 
hardier than the rosemary, that it is grown in quantities for 
perfumers, even in the neighbourhood of Paris. The driest 
soil, in the warmest situations, produces most oil; and, as 
the odour of this plant and the rosemary, as indeed all the 
Labiicese, depends on the disengagement of their oil, of 
course it is most felt in hot days and during sunshine. The 
lavender has been long cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
London, and in other parts of England. Park Place, near 
Henley-on-Thames, 1s celebrated for its lavender plantations, 
which occupy between forty and fifty acres. “The plants 
are raised from cuttings, which are slipped off and pre- 
pared by women in the autumn, and bedded in rows, in 
any spare piece of garden ground, where they remain for 
two years. The ground into which they are to be trans- 
planted being prepared by shallow trenchings or double 
ploughing, the plants are placed in rows, four feet apart, 
and at two feet distance in the rows.” 
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